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Introduction 



Few areas of skill building are likely to pay as 
big dividends in improved grades and out of 
school rewards as iuiproving your ability to 
achieve. Conventional wisdom would have it that 
the way to achieve more is to study harder — put in 
longer hours and avoid the distraction of other 
people. Research would suggest something 
different — study smarter, not necessarily harder, 
and use other students as a helpful support group. 
This book provides teachers, counselors, and 
students the tools they need to improve both their 
perceptions of themselves as achievers and their 
ability to apply effective learning strategies. 

Key to the successful us( ■ )f this book is the 
Achievement Potential Survey, an instrument for 
helping students determine what is right about 
their achievement and where they can make 
improvements. Follov/ing the survey is an 
extensive collection of relevant activities which the 
teacher or counselor can use to help students 
practice concrete behaviors that will enhance their 
ability and motivation to achieve. 
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If you are someone who likes to know the 
rationale behind activities and would like an 
informative analysis of research and experience on 
improving achievement, you will find the 
companion volume. Counseling Under achievers* a 
very useful addition to your library of resources. 



• Jeanne C. Bleuer, Counseling Underachievers. ERIC /CASS, 
UNCG, Greensboro, NC 27412, (800) 414 9769 
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How to Use This Book 



To maximize che benefits of using the resources 
in this book, we reconunend a systematic 
implementation over the period of a semester. 
Provide each student with some type of folder to be 
used as an "achievement portfolio" in which he/ 
she can collect such items as the results and 
analysis of his/her Assessment Potential Survey, 
action plans, notes from individual and group 
counseling or discussion sessions, and an 
"Achievement Insights" log. 

For individual students or small groups, you 
may wish to select those activities that best address 
the specific problem areas of the students (as 
revealed by their Assessment Potential Survey). As 
an ongoing classroom or group counseling project, 
however, we recommend the use of as many of the 
different activities as possible. Even though the 
activities may represent issues that are not 
particularly problematic for some students, the 
sharing of insights and ideas with one another can 
be very beneficial for the entire group. 
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The Achievement Potential Survey is written 
with directions to the student. Older students 
should be able to complete and self score the 
survey. However, if you are working with /ounger 
children, you may need to provide more directions 
in taking the survey and work closely with them on 
the scoring. You may need to explain in terms that 
are on their levels the information provided in each 
item measured. 

It is recommended that the teacher or counselor 
work individually with all students to discuss and 
problem solve the findings of the Achievement 
Potential Summary Sheet and Follow-up Survey 
Summary Sheet. This is also the time to 
acknowledge and encourage areas of strength, 
growth, and positive direction in the students. 

The group activities should be approached with 
the same attitude. Be prepared to gear the activities 
and language up or down depending on the 
experience, age, and ethnicity of your students. 

If you administer the survey at the beginning of 
the semester and work with the students and 
involve them in the activities, you will find it 
valuable to administer the Ach'evement Potential 
Follow-up Survey (Page 115) at the end of the 
semester. Helping the students to see their growth 
and development as reflected in the follow-up 
survey will be a powerful step toward enhancing 
achievement. 



Achievement Potential 
Survey 



For each of the following sets of statements, mark the one 
that best describes ypu. 

1. My Academic Ability 

A. In terms of basic ability, I could get straight A's if I reaily 

wanted to. 

B. I really dun't have vhat it takes to get good grades in 

school. 

C. A lot of kids are smarter than I am, but I could get better 

grades if I just worked harder. 

2. Knowledge I Already Have 

A. I think I have a pretty good background to take on the 

assignments my teachers make. 
B. I have a hard time understanding what's going on in school 

because there's a lot I should have learned before I got to 

these classes. 

C. Sometimes I feel I don't know as much as I should to be 

able to do the work my teachers expect. 

3. My Past I earning Experiences 

A. Doing well in school has always been easy for me. 

B. School work has always been hard for me. 

C. My successes and failures in school are pretty well 

balanced; sometimes I've done pretty well, but other times 
I've had some problems understanding the work. 



4. My Study Skills 



A . I have some pretty good strategies for tackling assignments 

and getting my school work done. 

B. Even when I try to study, it doesn't seem to help. 

C. My study skills are OK, but they could be improved. 

5. My Learning Style 

A. I know exactly how I can arrange my study sessions so that 

I can do my best work. 

B. I've never really thought much about how I work best. 

C. I know a little bit about my learning style, but haven't 

really figured out what's best. 

6. My Ability to See Connections 

A. I can almost always make a connection between an idea or 

concept in my studies and my own personal life. 

B. Most of the ideas or concepts presented in my studies seem 

abstract, and seldom can I see any connection to my own 
Ufe. 

C. Sometimes I see connections between what I'm studying 

and my own personal situation, but not very often. 

7. My General Mood 

A. In general, I feel pretty positive and don't have a lot of 

trouble with bad moods interfering with my school work. 
B. There are a lot of things bothering me right now and they 

keep me from concentrating on school work. 
C. vSometimes I have trouble concentrating on school work 

because I just don't feel very good about myself and my 

life. 




8. My Health 

A. I'm in good heakh and hardly ever miss school because of 

illness. 

B. I've missed a lot of school because of illness. 

C. I've missed some school because of illness; even when I 

am in school I often don't do as well as I could because I 

don't feel very well. 

9. My Feelings About Achievement 

A. Doing well in school is really important to me. 

B. Sometimes I feel like not doing well in school just to make 

my parents mad. 

C. Doing well in schbol seems to be more important to others 

(my parents, teachers, etc.) than it is to me. 

JO. My Personal Life/Career Goals 

A. I want to go to college or get a good job when I finish 

school. 

B. I haven't really given much thought to what I want to do 

when I finish school. 
C. I've been thinking about it, but I'm not sure what I want to 

do when I finish school. 

11. My Desire to Impress Others 

A.. There is at least one particular person in my life that I want 

to impress with my school achievement. 
B. I really don't care much what anyone else thinks about my 

school achievement as long as they don't give me a hard 

time about it. 

C. I like it when others are impressed with my school work, 

but there's no one in particular that I want to impress. 
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12. My Willingness to Risk Failure 

A. I usually volunteer answers to questions my teachers ask 

even if I'm afraid my answers might be wrong. 

B. I only answer questions and turn in assignments if I know 

I'm right and my work is well done. 

C. Sometimes I'm afraid to answer questions in class because 

it would be too embarrassing if I was wrong. 

13. My Willingness to Tackle Unpleasant Tasks 

A. Whenever I have a tough assignment, I try to get started on 

it as soon as possible. 
B. I always put off tough assignments until the very last 

minute and often don't leave myself enough time to finish 

them. 

C. I often put off tough assignments as long as possible, but 

usually manage to get them done. 

14. My Willingness to Stick With a Problem Until It's Solved 

A. I'm the kind of person who likes to stick with a problem 

until it's solved, no matter how long it takes. 

B. If I can't solve a problem right away, I get pretty impatient 

and will usually give up. 

C. I try to give a reasonable amount of time and effort to 

solving a problem; but if it takes too long, I quit. 

15. The Amount of Time I Spend on Homework 

A. I usually spend at least 10 hours a week on homework. 

B. I usually spend less than 5 hours a week on homework. 

C. I usually spend between 5 and 10 hours a week on 

homework. 
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J 6. My Family's Expectations 

A. My family expects me to do well in school. 

B. My family doesn't really care how well I do in school. 

C. My family is kind of interested in how well i do in school. 

17. My Family's Support 

A. My parents do everything they can to provide the help and 

resources I need to do my school work. 
B. It's hard for me to get my school work done at home 

because I often have to do things for my family like taking 

care of younger brothers and sisters, working a part-time 

job, helping out in the house, etc. 
C. My family is pretty good about giving me time to study, 

but it's pretty much up to me to make sure I get it all done. 

18. My Friends' Achievement and Expectations 

A. Most of my friends get pretty good grades and think I 

should too. 

B. Most of my friends don't do very weK in school and would 

be very surprised if I was able to do well. 
C. Most of my friends get about average grades and expect 

about the same from me. 

19. My Friends' Support 

A. Most of my friends are willing to help me do well in 

school. 

B. Most of my friends don't really care how I do in school 

and resent it if I decide to study rather than spend time 
relaxing with them. 

C. Sometimes my friends can be helpful to me; other times 

not. 
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20. The Difficulty of My School Work 



A. The work expected in most of my classes is not very 
difficult. 

B. The work expected in most of my classes is very difficult. 

C. The work expected in most of my classes is somewhat 
difficult. 



21. The Nature of My Assignments 

A. In general, my school assignments are pretty interesting, 

and it seems like what I'm learning is important. 

B. Most of my school work is pretty boring and has nothing to 

do with real life. 

C. Sometimes my assignments are interesting, but usually 

they're just something to get done. 

22. My Teachers ' Expectations 

A. My teachers all think I'm capable of doing very good 

work. 

B. Most of my teachers don't expect me to be able to do very 

good work. 

C. Some of my teachers think I'm capable of doing good 

work; others just expect me to do average work. 

23. My Teachers ' Support 

A. My teachers are very good about providing whatever help I 

need to complete my assignments. 
B. In general, my teachers seem to feel that getting the work 

done is my problem, not theirs. 
C. My teachers arc fairly good about providing help. 
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24. My School's Resources 



A. My school has a lot of good resources (library, counselors, 

study halls, etc.) tp help students with their school work. 

B. My school doesn't really have very many resources. 

C. My school is OK in terms of resources, 

25. My School's "Climate" 

A. My school is a very good one; I enjoy being there. 

B. My school is pretty bad; I hate being there. 

C. My school is OK; sometimes it's good to be there, other 

times it's not. 

26. My Participation in Extracurricular Activities 

A. I am very active in my school's extracurricular activities. 

B. I am not at all active in my school's extracurricular 

activities. 

C. I take part in a few of my school's extracurricular 

activities. 
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Part I. Can I do well in school? 





Asset 


Barrier 


Concern 


1. Academic Ability 








2. Current Knowledge 
















4. Study Skills 








5. Learning Style 








6. Seeing Connections 

















Part II. Do I really want to do well in school? 





Asset 


Barrier 


Concern 


7. General Mood 








8. Health 








9. Feelings About Achievement 








10. Life/Career Goals 








11. Impressing Others 








12. Risking Failure 








13. Tackling Unpleasant Taslts 








14. Sticking With a Problem 








15. Time Spent on Homework 
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Part III. What effect have my family and friends had on my 
achievement? 




A -,— —4. 

Asset 


Barrier 


Concern 


16. Family's Expectations 








17. Family's Support 








18. Friends' Expectations 








19. Friends' Support 








Part IV. How "inviting" is my school? 




Asset 


Barrier 


Concern 


20. Difficulty of School Work 








21. Nature of Assignments 








22. Teachers' Expectations 








23. Teachers' Support 








24. School Resources 








25. School Climate 








26. Extracurricular Activities 
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Scoring and Interpreting 
Your Actiievement Potential 



Sorting Out Your ABCs 

Each of the items on the Achievement Potential 
Survey represents a potential Asset - a strength you 
can use to improve your achievement; a Barrier - an 
obstacle that can interfere with your achievement; 
or a Concern - an area that could go either way. 

As we review each item, place an X in the 
appropriate column on your Achievement Potential 
Summary Sheet. If you checked sentence A, put an X 
under Asset. If you checked sentence B, put an X 
under Barrier. If you checked sentence C, put an X 
under Concern. For some items, the concept may 
be easier to understand after you read the 
explanation. If, after careful thought, you feel that 
your original response doesn't really reflect your 
own situation, feel free to change your response so 
that the item is accurately categorized as an asset, 
barrier, or concern. 



Part I. 



The six items in Part I of the Achievement 
Potential Survey deal with how confident you are 
that you can do well in school. 

3. Academic Ability 

How you see yourself in terms of your academic 
ability is probably the most important factor in 
determining how much effort you put into your 
school work. If you feel that you're just not smart 
enough to do the work, then most likely you won't 
even try. On the other hand, if you're confident that 
you can do it if you really want to, then you can 
count this as one of your major assets and move on 
to looking at other factors that may be keeping you 
from working up to your full potential. 

2. Current Knoivledge 

Learning always builds on knowledge you 
already have. You can't learn to spell until you 
know the letters of the alphabet. You have to know 
basic math before you can learn algebra or 
accounting. Sometimes you can reach a certain 
grade level or enroll in certain courses without 
having learned everything you need to know to 
understand the new concepts that are presented. 
When you find yourself in this situation, it's easy to 
panic and begin to doubt your ability. Being able to 
recognize this situation and get help to "back up 
and fill the gaps" can restore your confidence in 
yourself and help you move on to higher levels of 
achievement. 
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3. Past Experiences 



The experiences you have had in the past play a 
major role in determining what you expect in the 
future. If learning has always been easy for you, 
then you will be confident that it will continue to 
be so. On the other hand, if your past efforts at 
learning have not always been successful, you are 
not likely to expect much of yourself in future 
learning experiences and may decide "why try?" 
when, with just a little more effort, you could be 
replacing your collection of failures with a 
collection of successes. 



4. Study Skills 



Knowing how to study effectively can make a 
big difference in whether learning seems to come 
easy or hard. "Average" students who have 
developed good techniques for taking notes, 
preparing for tests, etc., can often outperform 
"bright" ones who approach studying in a 
haphazard manner. There are many good 
handbooks available that can provide you with tips 
and strategies that have proved to be effective for 
students of all ages. If this is one of your barriers, 
ask your teacher, counselor, or librarian to help you 
find one of these boc' s. 



5. Learning Style 



Unlike study skills that are somewhat 
standardized for everyone, learning style refers to 



what works for you personally. Do you work better 
alone or with others? In a quiet room or with your 
stereo turned up loud with your favorite music? By 
reading printed material, listening to a lecture, or 
seeing a demonstration? Early in the morning, right 
after school, or late at night? Understanding your 
own best learning style and setting up your study 
plan to capitalize on what works best for you can 
greatly improve your achievement. 



6. Seeing Connections 

Having an "Ah-hah!" experience where 
something suddenly clicks and you can see an 
important connection between what you are 
studying and things that are happening in your 
own life can be a real boost to your perception of 
your mental abilities. Fortunately, you don't have 
to wait for such an experience to happen. Through 
practice in looking for such cormections, you can 
actually increase the number of times you find 
them. 



Part II. 

The nine items in Part II of the Achievement 
Potential Survey deal with personal values, goals, 
and characteristics that help to determine how 
much you want to reach a high level of school 
achievement 
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7. General Mood 



Your mood, of course, can change from one day 
to the next and even from one hovir to the next. 
However, if you are generally a fairly positive and 
optimistic person, you're much more likely to feel 
like taking on the challenges of school work than if 
you are more pessimistic and negative. 



8. Health 



If you're not feeling well, it's very hard to 
concentrate on what's going on in class, to do well 
on tests, and to complete your assignments. And 
missing school can make matters even worse 
because once you get behind it's hard to catch up. 



9. Feelings About Achievement 



Obviously, if achieving is important to you 
personally, you are going to want to do everything 
you can to make it happen. On the other hand, if 
you're just trying to satisfy the demands of others 
(parents, teachers, etc.), you might pretend to put in 
the effort, but you really won't do as well as you 
could. 



10. Life/Career Goals 



In the previous item, doing well in school is seen 
as an end in itself and the rewards you get in the 
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form of praise and recognition are iixunediate. In 
this item the rewards you expect are more long- 
term — getting into a good college, getting a good 
job, etc. In general, the more specific you can be 
about what you want to do when you graduate 
(even if you change your mind several times), the 
more relationship you can see between the 
importance of what you are doing now and the 
achievement of your life/career goals. 

11. Impressing Others 

In a previous item, we made the point that just 
trying to satisfy the demands of others is not 
particularly effective in improving achievement. 
However, having a special person in your life 
(parent, older brother or sister, teacher, counselor, 
friend, coach, etc.) who is very important to you 
and someone you want to impress can be very 
helpful in seeing you through the tough times on 
your road to academic achievement. 

12. Risking Failure 

Continually striving for a high level of 
achievement means taking the risk that sometimes 
you will fall short of your goal. Sometimes your 
answers will be wrong; sometimes your papers 
won't be perfect. Developing the courage to risk the 
embarrassment of being wrong can greatly increase 
your active participation in classroom activities and 
your willingness to turn in work that is the best 
you can do even if it isn't perfect. 
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13. Tackling Unpleasant Tasks 



Procrastination! It's probably the toughest 
problem students face. It's so much easier to do 
what's fun now and worry about, school work later. 
It's also t ; • ..^ of scary to start on something you're 
not sure you can finish even to your own level of 
satisfaction, let alone what you think your teacher 
expects. 



14. Sticking With a Problem 



Even with the best study skills, learning new 
concepts fmd solving complex problems can be 
very frustrating and can take more time than you 
expect. Being able to see these situations as 
challenges to be met and having a strong desire to 
hang in there vmtil you figure it out is an asset that 
will pay huge dividends both in your school work 
and in your other life situations. 



35, Time Spent on Homework 



The research is clear that the more time you 
spend "on task" the greater your learning will be. 
Good study skills can increase your effectiveness 
and efficiency and reduce your stress, but you still 
need to plan on spending a fair amount of time 
each week on homework if you want to assure a 
high level of learning and achievement. 



Part III. 



Parts I and II dealt with "internal" factors, your 
own personal thoughts, feelings, values, and 
personality traits. Parts IE and IV deal with 
"external" factors — friends, family, your school, 
your school work, etc. To a certain extent, these 
factors are "fixed" and you may or may not be able 
to change them. What you can change, however, is 
how you interpret and respond to them. The four 
items in Part III deal with the impact that your 
family and friends have both on your confidence 
that you can achieve and your desire to achieve. 

These items may have been difficult to answer 
because it's hard to put all of your family members 
in one category and all of your friends in one 
category. One parent may be very supportive while 
another or a brother or sister is not. Some of your 
friends may be high achievers and others not. At 
this time, just give your best estimate in terms of 
their overall impact on your achievement. 
However, in your more in-depth review of your 
assets and barriers, either alone or with a teacher or 
counselor, you should look at each important 
person in your life as an individual and try to 
determine how that person helps or hinders your 
achievement. 



16. Family's Expectations 



If your family expects you to do well in school, 
they must have confidence that you have the ability 
to do well. Again, that makes it easier for you to 
have confidence in yourself However, if your 
family doesn't seem to care how well you do in 
school, that doesn't necessarily mean they doubt 
your ability. It could mean that other things are 
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more important to them than education. In either 
case, feeling that your family has confidence in 
your ability is helpful, but how you perceive your 
ability' is more important. 



17. Family's Support 



If your family is the type that goes the extra mile 
to provide the help and resources you need to do 
well in school, consider yourself very fortunate. 
Even if they seem to be too involved at times, that's 
an easier problem to deal with than families that 
make it difficult or even impossible for their 
children to study at home or to attend school 
regularly. 



18. Friends' Expectations 



Kids tend to associate with other kids who are 
achieving at about the same level. If your friends 
don't expect you to get good grades, you probably 
don't expect much of yourself. If, however, your 
friends place a high value on achievement, it's very 
likely that you want to achieve at least at the level 
that they do. 



19. Friends' Support 



Good friends not only expect you to do well, but 
will also do what they can to be helpful whether it's 
helping you work through a tough assignment or 
just agreeing not to interfere with time you've set 
aside to study. 
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Part IV. 

These last six items deal with factors related to 
vour school and school work. In other words, how 
"inviting" is your school? Is it a place where you 
feel you can and want to achieve? As discussed 
above regarding family and friends, it may be 
difficult to answer the items regarding your 
teachers. Again, at this time, try to think of the 
overall effect your teachers have had on you and 
look at the effect that specific teachers have had on 
you later when you do a more in-depth analysis of 
factors affecting your achievement. 
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20. Difficult}/ of School Work 



If your school work seems "do-able," you will be 
confident that you can do what is expected by just 
putting forth the necessary effort. On the other 
hand, if it seems too difficult, you will most likely 
lose confidence in yourself and will decide not to 
put any effort into participating in class or 
completing assignments. 



21. Nature of Assignments 



If your assignments are challenging, interesting, 
cind meaningful to you, you will most likely enjoy 
doing them and will want to do them well. If they 
aren't, doing them will scorn like a drag and a 
w.-isle of time. 
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22. Teachers' Expectations 



If your teachers have confidence in you, it's 
easier for you to have confidence in yourself. If 
your teachers don't expect much from you, you 
probably won't expect much from yourself. 

23. Teachers' Support 



Teachers that are encouraging and helpful make 
it easier for students to want to actively participate 
and do well. 



24. School Resources 



Most schools have the resources that students 
need to accomplish their learning tasks; but 
students aren't always aware of these resources 
and often don't take advantage of them. 



25. School Climate 



In these days, schools are not always the safe 
havens they used to be. Even when there is little 
physical danger to students, a cold or hostile 
psychological environment can make it very 
difficult for students to relax and focus on learning. 
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26. Extracurricular Activities 



In general, students who participate actively in 
extracurricular activities see school as a fun, 
interesting, and comfortable place to be. Usually, 
this desire to be active and involved transfers to the 
classroom as well. But, not always. Sometimes 
these students get so involved in their 
extracurricular activities that they don't have time 
to do their homework, prepai j for tests, etc. For 
this item, place your X in the column that best 
reflects the impact that your involvement in 
extracurricular activities has on your school work, 
regardless of how you responded to the item. 
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Analyzing and Interpreting 
Your Achievement Potential 
Summary Sheet 



Now that you have classified all 26 factors into 
assets, barriers, and concerns, take a look at your 
Achievement Potential Summary Sheet and see if 
you can identify any patterns. 

Some of the patterns you could look for are: 

1. Which column has the most X's — Assets, 
Barriers, or Concerns? What conclusions can 
you draw from this? 



2. Add up all the X's you have under Assets in 
Parts I and II. This represents the number of 
strengths you feel you have going for you 
within yourself. How does this compare 
with the number of X's you have under 
Barriers in Parts I and II? In other words, 
when it comes to improving achievement, 
are you your own best friend or your own 
worst enemy? 



3. How does your pattern of Assets and 

Barriers for Parts I and II compare with your 
pattern for Parts III and IV? Do you have 
more assets within yourself or outside 
yourself? Do you have more barriers within 
yourself or outside yourself? What can you 
do to capitalize on your "outside" assets? 
What can you do to reduce the impact of 
some of your "outside" barriers? 

i. Look at each X in the Concern column. If you 
had to make a prediction based on your 
current life situation, which ones are likely to 
become Assets and which ones are likely to 
become Barriers? What could you do to 
increase the odds of them becoming Assets? 

Developing an Action Plan 

Based on your own analysis of your 
Achievement Potential Summary Sheet and your 
discussions of your Sunamary Sheet with other 
students and your teacher or counselor, identify the 
five most critical factors currently affecting your 
achievement. 

For each of these five factors: 

1. Identify what you see as the major problem. 

2. What you want to change. 

3. List the steps you need to take starting NOW 
to achieve this change. 
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What Would You Do? 

Simulated Problem Case Histories for 
Student Discussion 



Introduction 

The following case histories are actual situations 
which have been experienced by students. Unlike 
some textbook problems, there are no easy or quick 
solutions to them. They do, however, provide an 
opportunity for students to analyze the factors 
affecting achievement that have been presented. 
They offer a way for you to help students get on 
top of the challenges facing them — rather than 
struggling to get out from under them. They can 
also help students to develop proactive responses 
for resolving difficult situations before they become 
perpetual problems. 
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Student Outcomes 



Through the use of the case histories, students will: 

• Learn how to identify the specific factors that 
affect a particular student's achievement. 

• Understand how interacting with peers in 
analyzing achievement challenges can improve 
insight into the situation and increase the 
quality of the recommended responses or 
solutions to the problem. 

• Gain skill in custonuzing an achievement 
strategy that fits an individual student's 
personality and situation. 

Procedure 

Form students into groups of four to six each. 
Explain that the purpose of the activity is for them to 
gain practice in applying what they've learned about 
analyzing achievement factors to actual situatio'.is 
experienced by students. This, in turn will help them 
better analyze their own achievement challenge,?. 

Present each student with a copy of the first case 
history (Challenge #1). Have one person in each group 
read the case history to the other group members while 
they read along on their own copy. Then have each 
person independently write down his/her analysis of 
the important factors present, what achievement 
concepts apply, and the actions he/ she would 
recommend. Each person should then be given 3-5 
minutes to present his/her ideas to the group. The 
group should then discuss the situation and reach a 
consensus that incorporates the best ideas from each 
person's analysis. 



The group should end with a brief discussion of 
what each participant learned from the activity and 
how it could apply to his or her own situation. 
Have participants keep a personal log of 
"Achievement Insights" which describes ideas they 
have acquired about their own situatione 1 
challenges as a result of analyzing the case 
histories. 

In subsequent sessions, repeat the process for 
Challenges 2 through 4. 



Challenge #1 "Stop Giving Me Excuses and Get to 
Work!" 



After reviewing his school achievement situation, 
John decided his ability was OK, but he lacked an 
organized way of going about studying. Taking into 
account his own learning style, home situation, and 
the nature of his homework, John put together the best 
elements of his own learning style which combined 
individual and group studying. He decided that he 
could overcome his cramped and hectic home 
situation by forming a study group of compatible 
friends who scheduled regular times to meet. This 
strategy also carried out the teacher's suggestion to 
work as a team on the problems she presented. 

The problem, however, was that Jolm's parents 
thought he was procrastinating by not studying when 
they wanted him to — immediately after school and 
after dinner. They saw his "study team" as a weak 
excuse to hang out with his friends and avoid 
studying. The situation has become increasingly tense 
and his parents are now forbidding him to go out until 
he shows them what he has finished by himself. John 
has become very angry, accusing his parents of trying 
to run his life and not giving him any credit for being 
able to solve his own problems. 

What are some of John's achievement assets and 
barriers? 

What is likely to happen if John doesn't take- 
positive action to improve the situation? 

What should he do? 
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Challenge #2 "Getting Good Grades Doesn't 
Mean Very Much" 

If you were to wander into Millford High School 
and ask students to identify someone who really 
seemed to "have it together," probably the majority 
of them would say Mary Winter. Attractive, 
popular, and active in school and community 
organizations. May impressed everyone as a person 
with a bright future. Everyone, that is, except Mary 
herself, her counselor, and some of her teachers. 
They knew that she was doing only fair work in her 
classes and that, with her academic record, 
admission to the college she wanted to attend was 
doubtful. Mary kept it to herself, but she was 
puzzled and more than a little worried about how 
she could be sailing right along on most things but 
struggling with her pre-college track classes. Each 
semester her academic record got a little bit worse, 
so she tried to compensate for it b\ doing even 
better in her non-academic activities. "After all/' 
Mary said to herself, "grades aren't everything. 
I've known a lot of kids with good grades who 
didn't amount to anything." 

What are some of Mary's assets and barriers in 
terms of improving her academic achievement? 

What are some of the possible reasons for 
Mary's problems in her classes? 

Is she right in downplaying the importance of 
school grades? 

What does Mary probably think of her academic 
ability? 

What steps should Mary take to improve her 
situation? 
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Challenge #3 "An Honor Student in the Eyes of 
Others" 

At the top of his class academically, Wong Su had an 
enviable academic record — or so it seemed. To himself, 
however, Wong was anything but a winner. One of four 
children from strict parents (recent immigrants from 
Korea), Wong lived in fear of not being at the top of 
everything he did. He selected dasses (and cancelled 
them) based on how well his investigation told him he 
could do. He chose his homework topics very carefully 
and flattereo; the smartest students so they would share 
their homework with him. 

In discussions with his counselor, Wong said his 
greatest goal in life was to be an "outstanding success 
and never fail at anything." He would go without sleep 
to try to make an assignment perfect, but would quickly 
feign iUness or give elaborate excuses to get out of 
something if he wasn't doing well at it. When anyone 
asked Wong what he wanted lo do when he graduated 
from high school, he would smile and, with more 
assurance than he felt, tell them, "I want to get into the 
very best university and become very successful, which 
would make may parents very proud." 

What are some of Wong's assets and barriers in terms 
of academic achievement? 

Are his goals appropriate for him? 

Is Wong's schooling likely to get easier or harder over 
time? 

What actions should Wong take to improve his 
situation? 
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Challenge #4 "A Beautiful Building, But... " 



Eisenhower High School is an unusually attractive 
example of contemporary sdiool architecture. Persons 
seeing it for the first time frequently comment on how 
much they like it. Its attractive appearance, however, 
makes it all the more difficult for Kathy's parents to 
understand why she hates going to school. Though the 
reasons are not dear to her parents, they know that 
Kathy strongly feels that school is definitely not a place 
she wants to be. 

An able student with many talents, Kathy has shown 
little interest in doing anything more than just getting 
by in school and has shunned involvement in anything 
"not required of me." The school administration and 
faculty have prided themselves in providing a college- 
like climate and treating students like adults. However, 
Kathy has experienced it as a lack of caring by teachers 
who are "too stuck up to sit down and talk with you." 
According to Kathy, "They just dump homework on 
you like you're some kind of computer." 

When she was in elementary and junior high school, 
Kathy was a very warm and outgoing person. She liked 
her teachers, did well in her classes, and was very active 
in school activities. Now, however, she has become 
withdrawn socially and spends most of her time with a 
few dose friends. Unlike her previous drcle of friends 
who were good students and active in school activities, 
these new friends often skip school to hang out with an 
older crowd of high school dropouts. 

What is likely happen if Kathy continues her present 
behavior? 

What could her parents do? 

What are her assets and barriers if she decides she 
wants to improve her school performance? 



student Activities 



Progressive Relaxation 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— recognize the difference between tension and relaxation. 

— understand and employ a process for relaxation. 

Directions: 

Even teens and young people may have chronically tense 
muscles. By tensing and relaxing muscle groups, one group at a 
time, they can identify specific muscles and recognize the 
difference between tension and relaxation. Deep muscle relax- 
ation reduces physiological tension, and is incompatible with 
anxiety. Encourage the students to use this and other relaxation 
strategies prior to tests or other stress-producing activities, and 
they will be more likely to have a successful, po Jtive experi- 
ence. 

You can lead your students in a progressive relaxation exercise 
by reading the directions on page 42. 

Have the students either lie down or sit in a chair. In a pleasant 
voice, read aloud the directions on the sheet. 

As students systematically tense and relax each muscle group, 
suggest that they use positive self-talk to assist in melting the 
tension. Messages like, "Relax, let all the tension dissolve," or "I 
am feeling calm and relaxed," will facilitate the relaxation 
process. You may want to distribute copies of the progresjsive 
relaxation exercise to those students who would like to have it 
for their personal use. 

Do this activity on more than one occasion. It's a good way to 
begin any session, and is especially effective if the students 
come to class upset, agitated, or worried. 
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Progressive Relaxation 

1. Sit straight in a comfortable chair and relax. Place your 
hands in your lap and your feet on the floor. Close your 
eyes. 

2. Tense, tighten, or squeeze the muscles in your right hand 
into a fist and hold tightly for 5 seconds. Release, noticing 
the tension in your fist, hand, and forearm. Relax for 20 to 
30 seconds. Repeat with your right hand, noticing the 
contrast between feelings of tension and relaxation. Repeat 
with your left hand and then make fists with both hands at 
the same time. (Remember to tighten for 5 seconds and 
release for 20 to 30 seconds each time.) 

3. Bend your elbows and tense your biceps. Relax. Straighten 
your arms, feeling the difference between the tension and 
relaxation. 

4. Wrinkle your forehead tightly. Smooth it out and relax. 
Frown and feel the strain throughout your forehead. Relax 
and let your forehead become smooth again. 

5. Tightly squeeze your eyes closed. Relax. Keep them closed 
gently. 

6. Clench your jaw, bite hard. Relax. 

7. Press your head back as far as possible and notice the ten- 
sion in your neck. Roll your head to the right and then to 
the left. Straighten your head and bring it forward. 

8. Place your chin on your chest. Feel the tension in your 
throat. Relax. Bring your head to a comfortable position 
again. Lift your shoulders high in a shrug. Hold. Relax. 

9. Breathe in and take a complete natural breath. Hold and 
notice the tension. Exhale. Repeat several times. Tighten 
your stomach and hold. Relax. Place your hand on your 
stomach. Breathe deeply, pushing your hand up. Hold and 
relax. Arch your back, being careful not to strain it. Relax 
the rest of your body. 
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10. Tighten your buttocks and thighs. Flex your thighs by 
pressing down with your heels as hard as you can. Relax. 
Curl your toes downward, making your calves tense. Relax. 
Bend your toes upward, feeling the tension in your shins. 
Relax. 

11. Feel the heaviness in your lower body. Relax your feet, 
ankles, calves, shins, knees, thighs, and buttocks. 

12. Relax shoulders, arms, hands, neck, jaw, and facial muscles. 



Things I Find Useful 

(Personal notes and ideas that make this activity work better for me) 
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Understanding Rules 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— demonstrate understanding of the need for school and 
classroom rules. 

— describe how they benefit from school rules. 

— develop rules for a simple game. 

Materials: 

a number of small, everyday items such as paper, markers, 
string, paper clips, poker chips, buttons, marbles, balls, jacks, etc. 

Directions: 

All schools and most classrooms have specific sets of rules that 
must be adhered to by all students. Students usually have little 
or no input into the establishment of such rules and, conse- 
quently, limited commitment to following them. We can, 
however, help students develop a better understanding of the 
purpose of rules, and how those rules may actually benefit 
them. Once they possess this understanding, students are more 
likely to cooperate in following rules, and their cooperation will 
in turn contribute to a more successful school experience. 

As a prelude to a discussion about rules, involve the students in 
creating a game that includes the establishment of rules. 

To stimulate creativity, start by selecting one item from the 
materials collection (a paper clip, for example), and ask the 
students to help you brainstorm 30 uses for that item. An- 
nounce a 4-minute time limit. Encourage imaginative and 
outrageous suggestions. Emphasize that when the class is 
brainstorming and being creative, all suggestions are accepted; 
no judgments or put-downs are allowed. 

After the initial brainstorming session, divide the students into 
groups of six. Explain that each group is to create a simple 
game using any number of items from the collection that you 
have provided. Explain that the games may involve any num- 
ber of players in any age group, but that every game must have 
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a clear objective and established rules for play. Remind the 
students to be creative; how^ever, w^am them that they have only 
15 minutes — not nearly enough time to create a game as in- 
volved as Monopoly. 

Call time and ask for a synopsis of each game. If time pernuts, 
have each group briefly demonstrate its game 

At the conclusion of the presentations, ask these and other 
questions, encouraging the students to discuss the need and 
value of rules. 

Discussion Questions: 

1 . How important w^ere the rules you came up with for 
your game? 

2. In w^hat other areas of our lives do w^e encounter rules? 

3. Why do w^e have rules for things like sports, work, 
school, home? 

4. How would football be different without rules? How 
would school be different? 

Ask the following series of questions in relation to a series of 
specific school rules. Examine one rule at a time: 

5. What are some specific benefits of this school rule? What 
are its limitations? 

6. How could this rule be improved? 

7. What are some ways in which this rule benefits you as an 
individual? 

8. What would our school be like if this rule didn't exist? 




Getting In at Our School 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— identify on- and off-campus organizations and extra- 
curricular activities. 

— demonstrate strategies for building positive peer support 
systems. 

Materials: 

5-inch by 8-inch file cards 
Directions: 

Begin this activity by talking with the students about the impor- 
tance of peer support. Ask them if they are aware of the fact 
that each time they make a friend, join an organization, help 
another student, or participate in a group activity, they are 
building a peer support group — a network of people they can 
turn to for: 

— companionship and sharing, 

— help with projects and problems, 

— backing in reaching goals or making changes, 

— cooperation when a group effort is required, 

— protection if they're threatened or coerced, 

— creativity when new ideas are called for. 

Suggest that one of the best ways to strengthen and enlarge 
one's peer support group is to become involved in extra-curricu- 
lar activities and on- and off-campus organizations. Point out 
that joining lots of organizations is not necessarily the objec- 
tive — that simply becoming informed about an organization and 
making contact with one or two of its l eaders can bring the 
entire organization within one's own network of resources. 

Divide the students into groups of 3 to 5, and ask half of the 
groups to develop a list of on-campus organizations and the 
other half of the groups to develop a list of off-campus organiza- 
tions (or volunteer opportunities) suitable for their age group. 
Brainstorm with the students methods that they can use to 
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conduct their research. Give them until the next meeting to 
complete the assignment. 

At the next meeting, put a list of all organizations researched by 
the students on the board. Ask each group to sign up to investi- 
gate one of them. Suggest that the students attend a meeting 
and /or talk to a leader in the organization and provide the 
following information on a 5-inch by 8-inch index card: 

1. Name of the organization 

2. Affiliated inside or outside of school 

3. Purpose of the organization 

4. Types of activities, and location and frequency of meet- 
ings 

5. Qualificatiofis to join 

6. Procedure to join 

7. Name of contact pers;.n or sponsor and room/ phone 
number 

8. Time and place of next meeting 

Ask the groups to report their findings to the class. Post the 
iiidex cards on a bulletin board or organize them in a file box so 
that the students will have easy access to the information gath- 
ered. 

Encourage a discussion about what the students have learned, 
and how joining an organization can be helpful to them. 
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Sequencing Anger 

Objectives: 

The students will: 

— demonstrate an understanding of an anger sequence: 
event-thoughts-feelings. 

— practice substituting moderate thoughts for angry 
thoughts as one way of reducing anger. 

Materials: 

chalkboard and chalk, writing paper, pencils 
Directions: 

Tell the students that, in this activity, they will have an opportu- 
nity to discover a new way of handling anger. Ask them to 
consider that angry feelings are not actually caused by situa- 
tions and events, but rather by the thoughts one has about those 
situations and events. When these thoughts about an event 
(often extreme) are identified, they can be replaced with differ- 
ent thoughts (usually more moderate) as one way of controlling 
anger. Explain to the students that you are going to demon- 
strate this concept using a chart on the board. 

Write four headings across the top of the board: Event, 
Thoughts, Feelings, and Substitute Thoughts. Under the 
Event column, write Mom won't let me go to the dance with my 
friends. Skip the second column and ask the students what their 
feelings might be in this situation. The students will probably 
suggest words such as mad, furious, and miserable. Write several 
of these words in the Feelings column. Then go back to the 
Thoughts column, and ask the students what their thoughts 
might be concerning the same situation. Elicit answers such as 
these: SJie's being mean. She doesn't understand how important it is 
to me. She never wants me to have fun. 

Explain to th2 students that it is not the event, but the thoughts 
about the event that cause the feelings. Refer to the sentences in 
the second column and point out that any of these thoughts 



about the event could create angry feelings. Explain that no 
situation, event, or person makes us have a particular feeling. 
Through our thoughts, we choose our feelings, even if we are not 
aware of it. 

Next, suggest that if the thoughts recorded in the second column 
can be moderated, the feelings too will change. Help the stu- 
dents create new thought statements such as: Mom thinks she is 
looking out for my safely. She has family plans the night of the dance 
and wants me to be with the family. There will be more dances this 
year. Record them in the last column. Substitute Thoughts. 
Point out that these moderated thoughts will reduce the anger. 

Distribute writing paper and pencils. Ask the students to divide 
their paper in half lengthwise creating two columns. Have them 
write the heading Event at the top of the left-hand column and 
the heading Thoughts at the top of the right-hand column. Next, 
instruct the students to turn their paper over and create two 
more columns. Direct them to write the headings Feelings and 
Substitute Thoughts above the left and right columns on this side. 

Under the first heading, ask the students to list three real or 
hypothetical situations /events in which they are certain they 
would feel angry. In the second column (adjacent to each 
description), have them write the thoughts they would have in 
each situation. On the other side of the paper, ask them to write 
down the feelings that these thoughts would create. Finally, 
challenge the students to come up with moderated thoughts that 
could be substituted for the original thoughts about the situa- 
tion. 

When all of the students have completed their charts, invite 
individuals to share one or more of their "anger sequences." 
After each example, ask the group how Iheir feelings might 
change as a result of the substitute thoughts. Emphasize that 
when they find themselves reacting to a situation too strongly, 
the students can improve their disposition by rethinking the 
situation. This ability takes practice and perseverance, but it 
works! 



Discussion Questions: 

To summarize, ask the students to think about and /or respond 
to the following questions: 

— Why do we choose to feel angry in certain situations? 

— When you are angry, why is it important to rethink the situation? 

— W}nt is easy about sequencing anger? What difficult about it? 
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Things I Find Useful 

(Personal notes and ideas that make this activity work better for me) 
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Wanted: Leadership 

Objectives: 

The students will identify individuals and systems able to 
provide assistance with specific school-related problems. 

Materials: 

one copy for each student of pages 57 and 58, "Leadership Styles" 
Directions: 

Begin by engaging the students in a discussion about leadership. 
Define leadership as: 

...the act of influencing one or more people to move in the direction of a 
goal. 

Point out that, depending on the situation, a variety of behaviors 
and characteristics define a leader. In one way or another, all 
leaders are able to identify goals and stimulate action that leads 
to the attainment of those goals. If they couldn't do that, they 
would not be leading — there would be nowhere to go. In your 
own words, say to the students: How leaders lead varies from one 
person to another, and from one situation to another. Most leaders 
probably communicate well, at least orally. Some are good at develop- 
ing teamivork. Others may demonstrate empathy, enthusiasm, self- 
confidence, decisiveness, perspective, style, humility, or a sense of 
humor. A few leaders may have all of these qualities. In some situa- 
tions, a leader must be a good detective who searches out answers and 
better ways of doing things. In other situations, the leader's challenge 
is to motivate someone else to do the detective work. To be the leader in 
any situation, a person must recognize and respond to the needs of the 
followers in that situation. For example, if students need to talk to 
someone about career plans, but the logical person to see — their 
counselor — isn't familiar with very many fields and doesn't refer the 
students to other information sources, they will find other leaders. 
They will talk to teachers, librarians, friends, relatives, and business 
people. If a supervisor assigns a totally unfamiliar task to a worker but 
doesn't give the worker any ideas about how to accomplish the task, the 
worker will either identify other sources of leadership — coworkers, for 
example — or will learn the task entirely by trial and error. 
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On the board or on chart paper, write the following list: 

1. I don't understand the subject at all. I don't even like to 
go to class. 

2. I have some trouble with the subject, but I think it's 
interesting and I enjoy the class. 

3. I can get good grades in the subject, but it really doesn't 
interest me. 

4. I do very well in the subject and I enjoy it, too. 

Ask the students to list, on paper, each of their subjects and to 
write the number of the sentence that best describes how they 
feel about each class. 

When they have finished pass out the sheet "Leadership Styles" 
to each student. Have them read each style and think about 
how this information c=in help them with each of their subjects. 

Next, have the students form groups of three or four and share 
what they have written. Encourage them to discuss how appro- 
priate leadership can help them improve in school and, in 
particular, how to get the leadership they need. 

Discussion Questions: 

To facilitate a class discussion ask these and other questions to 
help the students evaluate what they have learned: 

— How do you feel when you provide leadership? 

— What does it take to be a leader? 

— If more people assumed leadership more often, how would we all 
benefit? 

— If you know how to do something but are not motivated to do it, 
what kind of leadership is most likely to help? 

— How do you feel when someone tries to give you directions for 
something you already know how to do? 

— How do you feel when a teacher delegates an assignment (gives 
almost no directions at all) if you have no idea lohat to do? How 
can you ask for the leadership you need in such a situation? 

— When does it help to have someone sit doivn and actually work zoiih 
you to solve a problem or complete an assignment? 

— How will this information help you ask for the leadership you need 
in your classes? 
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Leadership Styles 

For each number you selected, read the corresponding 
paragraph to find out what kind of leadership you need. 

1. You need lots of help and supervision. Ask your teacher, a 
parent, a tutor, or another student for f.lep-by-step direc- 
tions on each assignment. Have your work checked 
frequently. You benefit most from a teacher wlio is a 
"director." One who lets you know exactly what is ex- 
pected of you and coaches you through each assignment. 
You do not have to feel lost and confused. Don't accept 
these feelings. Ask for the help you need. Don't worry 
about liking the class. As soon as you know what you're 
doing, you'll begin to enjoy it. 

2. You need direction and supervision as you continue to 
gain skill in the class. Whenever you don't understand a 
problem or assignment, ask for clarification. You benefit 
most from a teacher who is a "motivator." One who sees 
that you are catching on, gives you lots of positive rein- 
forcement, and inspires you to try even harder. The other 
thing that will help you is to get involved in the class. You 
know enough to ask lots of questions and contribute to 
discussions. Do it. This will reinforce youi enjoyment of 
the class and help you pick up the missing skills faster. 

3. You are bored with either the subject or the class or both. 
If you don't need the class, consider substituting one that 
you like. If the class is required, take responsibility for 
increasing your levels of participation and enjoyment. 
Volunteer for an extra-credit assignment that challenges 
you. Get involved in class discussions. Volunteer for 
group assignments. You benefit most ' im a teacher who 
is a "participator." One who invites lots of class participa- 
tion and interaction. If that's not your teacher's style, see if 
you can transfer to another teacher. 
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You are so successful and self-motivated in this class that 
you don't need much leadership at all. You will do the work 
whether the teacher is there or not. You benefit most from a 
teacher who is a "delegator." One who trusts you enough to 
say, "Here's the assignment — see what you can do with it." 
This class offers you a chance to be a leader. Be creative. 
Break new ground. Offer to help students who are having 
trouble with the class. If you see ways that the class could be 
improved for everyone, discuss them privately with the 
teacher. 



The teacher is your leader. 
Ask for what you need! 



Things I Find Useful 

(Personal notes and ideas that make this activity work better for me) 



The Things I like Best About My 

Family 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— focus on the family as a potential source of strength and 
support. 

— xmderstand that farrulies are cooperative organizations 
that offer security and strength to individuals. 

Materials: 

writing or drawing materials 
Directions: 

Begin the session by asking the students to consider the things 
they like about their families. Elaborate by saying, in your own 
words: 

Sometimes we have difficulty thinking of positive things we value in 
our own family. However, when we examine our feelings and thoughts 
closely, we can usually find many positive features, activities, tradi- 
tions, and traits to talk about. For example, you might especially like 
the way in which your family communicates. Perhaps you have a very 
loarm, supportive family, or maybe your family is unique because of its 
language or culture. 

Model the kind of contribution you desire, by offering one or 
two examples from your own family. 

Have the students take out writing materials. Ask them to write 
down all of the positive things they can think of about their 
family. (If you prefer, have the students draw a picture of a 
positive quality or feature of their family.) 

Allow about 10 minutes for writing (or drawing). When the 
students have finished, have them form dyads and take turns 
sharing what they have written (or drawn). Allow about 2 
minutes per partner, monitor the process, and call time after 
each 2-minute interval. 
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Facilitate a culminating discussion. Ask the questions provided, 
or develop questions based on your observations during the 
activity. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. What similarities and/or differences did you notice in 
the things you shared with your partner? 

2. Why are families so significant in our lives? 

3. When you think about your family in this way, do you 
get any ideas about how you might be able to go to them 
for help and support? Tell us your ideas. 
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Things I Find Useful 

(Personal notes and ideas that make this activity work better for 



Tape Recorder Dyad 



Objective: 

The students will demonstrate attentive listening for content. 

Materials: 

chalkboard, chalk, and timer or watch 

Directions: 

1. Briefly explain to the students that listening is an integral 
part of the communication process. One way to facilitate 
communication is simply to be silent, giving the person who 
is speaking a green light to speak without interruptions. The 
listener further facilitates communication by mentally 
recording the content of the speaker's monolog. 

2. Divide the students into dyads. Attempt to pair students 
who do not know each other very well. Ask them to deter- 
mine who will be A and who will be B. 

3. Play two rounds of the activity, as follows: 
First half of round 1: 

Recording: 

A speaks uninterrupted for two minutes to his or her partner 
about a topic such as : "The Best Thing That's Happened to 
Me So Far Today." B listens attentively, mentally recording 
the speaker's data. 

Playback: 

After the speaker's two-minute monolog, the listener is 
given one-and-a-half minutes to verbally "play back" the 
data given by the speaker during the "recording session." 

Corrections or additions: 

At the end of the playback, the speaker is given one-half 
minute to clarify any information the listener didn't under- 
stand or to add things the listener forgot. 
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Second half of round 1: 

Reverse roles (B speaks, A listens) and repeat the entire 
process (same topic). 

First half of round 2: 

Person A becomes the speaker again. The procedure is 
exactly the same as for the first half of round 1. However, 
the topic is changed. A suggestion for the second topic is, 
"Things I'm Looking Forward to This Semester." 

Second half of round 2: Reverse roles (B speaks, A listens) 
and repeat the entire process (same topic). 

4. Suggested Topics: 

One of My Favorite Possessions 

A Secret Wish I Have 

A Person I'd Like To Be Like 

My Idea of a Perfect Saturday Afternoon 

Someone I Trust 

Something I Don't Like Doing 

Discussion Questions: 

After both rounds have been completed, facilitate a discussion 
by asking these and other questions. Record key responses on 
the chalkboard for a quick review: 

— Uow did you feel as the speaker? 

— How did you feel as the listener? 

— Did it ;^et easier or harder m round 2 to function like a tape 
recorder? 

— Did you learn anything nczv and interesting about your partner? 

— Hort' does silent attentive listening promote effective communication? 

— Hoxo can attentive lislt iiing help you succeed in school? 

— \Whal are some things you can do to shoiv someone you are 
vcally listening? 
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Things I Find Useful 

(Personal notes and ideas that make this activity work better for me) 
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Steps for Solving a Problem 
Responsibly 

Objective: 

The students will develop and practice a process for effective 
problem-solving. 

Materials: 

one copy of pages 68 and 69, "Steps for Solving a Probleni 
Responsibly," for each student 

Directions: 

Distribute the copies of, "Steps for Solving a Problem Responsi- 
bly." Ask the students to read each step in the problem-sol'/ing 
process with you and to write notes on their sheet. Generate 
discussion after each step by asking appropriate cpen-ended 
questions. Introduce a personal example (a problem that you 
need to solve) and take it through the process as part of the 
discussion. If time permits, go back through the process a 
second time, using as an example a problem described by one of 
the students. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. Stop all blaming. 

— WMt happens when you get bogged down in the blaming game? 

— What are people who constantly blame others for their problems 
trying to avoid? 

— How is blaming others the same as givu^g away your power? 

2. Define the problem. 

— Why is it so important to know exactly what the problem is? 

— Wliu does it matter whether it's your problem or someone elae's? 

— When should people tloL be left to solve their own problems? 

— What can happen when a person gets all worked up about a problem 
that isn't even their' s? 

66 



3. Consider asking for help. 

— When is it wise to ask for help? 

— Who gets to decide lohat kind of help you need? 

— If what you want is information or advice, and instead the person 
tries to solve the problem for you, what can you do? 

4. Think of alternative solutions. 

— What is the advantage of thinking of alternatives? 

— If you can't think of more than one or two alternatives, what should 
you definitely do before making a decision? 

— How does collecting information expand your alternatives? 

5. Evaluate the alternatives. 

— What are some ways of collecting information? 

— Why not just do the first thing that comes to mind? 

— VWiy is it important to imagine what will happen as a result of 
trying each alternative? 

6. Make a decision. 

— If you still can't make a decision, which steps coula you return to? 
(2., 4., and 5., and 3., in that order. The problem may be incorrectly 
defined; you may need to gather additional information; the conse- 
quences may need further consideration; or help may be called for.) 

7. Follow through. 

— Why stick to a decision? 

— IV/wt can you do if the solution doesn't work or more problems 
come up? 

— How can you evaluate your decision? 

— What's an example of a big problem in our society that used to be a 
much smaller problem with a relatively easy solution? 



steps for Solving a Problem 
Responsibly 



1. stop all blaming. 

It will help me to 'mderstand that blaming someone (includ- 
ing myself) for the problem will not solve it. If I really want 
to solve the problem, I need to put my energy into working 
out a solution. Blaming myself and others is a waste of time. 



2. Define the problem 

Next, I need to ask myself two questions to help me get 
started. "What exactly is the problem?" and "Whose prob- 
lem is it?" If I find that it's not my problem, the best thing I 
can do is let the people who "own" the problem solve it 
themselves. Or I can ask them, "How can I help you?" 

3. Consider asking for help. 

Once I'm sure I "own" the problem and know what it is, I 
may choose to ask someone for help. For example, I may 
decide to talk over the problem witih someone. 



4. Think of alternative solutions. 

I need to ask myself: "What are some things I could do 
about this?" I need to think of as many reasonable ideas for 
solving the probl e m as I can . To do this, I will probably 
need to collect some information. 
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5. Evaluate the alternatives. 

Next, for each idea I come up with I need to ask myself: 
"What will happen to me and the other people involved if I 
try this one?" I need to be very honest with myself. If I 
don't know how someone else will be affected, I need to ask 
that person, "How will you feel about it if I. . ." 



6. Make a decision. 

I need to choose the alternative that appears to have the best 
chance of succeeding. If my solution is a responsible one, it 
will not hurt anyone unnecessarily — and it will probably 
work. 



7. Follow through. 

After I've made the decision, I'll stick to it for a reasonable 
length of time. If the decision doesn't work, I'll try another 
alternative. If the decision works, but causes more problems 
in the process, I'll start all over again to solve them. And I'll 
try not to blame myself or anybody else for those problems. 
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Things I Find Useful 

(Personal notes and ideas that make this activity work better for me) 
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Decisions and Outcomes 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— understand and describe how decisions are influenced. 

— state the outcomes and possible consequences of specific 
decisions. 

— develop and practice a process for effective decision 
making. 

Materials: 

writing materials for each student 

Directions: 

Begin by defining decision making as a process in which a 
person selects from two or more choices. Point out that: 

• a decision is not necessary unless there is more than one 
course of action to consider. 

• not deciding is making a decision. 

• Two people facing similar decisions create unique 
outcomes because they want different things. 

• Learning decision-making skills increases the possibility 
that a person can have what s/he wants. 

• Each decision is limited by what a person is able to do 
and what s/he is willing to do. Ability is increased by 
having more alternatives. Willingness is usually deter- 
mined by values and goals. 

Give the students 1 minute to write down all the decisions they 
can remember making so far today. Give them a little jump start 
by suggesting decisions like: what to wear, what to eat, when to 
eat and with whom, whether to go to class, whether to tell the 
truth, what to say to someone, etc. 
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On the chalkboard draw a scale from 0 to 5, as follows: 

0 = no control, decision made by others 

1 = automatic, routine, habitual 

2 = occasionally think about it 

3 = think about, but don't study it 

4 = study a little bit 

5 = study a lot 

Ask the students to go back through their list of decisions and 
code each one with a number from the scale. Give them a 
minute or two to do this and then ask for a show of hands 
relative to numbers of decisions in each category of the scale. 

Next, ask the students to think of the worst decision they ever 
made and write a brief description of it on paper. Give them 
several minutes to accomplish this. Then ask the students to 
share what they have written with a partner. (Make it clear that 
sharing is voluntary. Some students may not wish to divulge 
their worst decision.) 

Writing important points on the chalkboard, make the following 
observations about decisions and outcomes: 

• When most people say a decision is poor, they mean the 
result is not what they wanted. 

• Good decision making minimizes the possibility of 
getting bad outcomes, but it doesn't eliminate the possi- 
bility. 

• A decision is the act of choosing among several possibili- 
ties based on your judgments. 

• An outcome is the result, consequence, or aftermath of 
the decision. 

• A person has direct control over the decision, but not 
over the outcome. 

• A good decision does not guarantee a good outcome, but 
it does increase the chances of a good outcome. 
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Discussion Questions: 

Ask the students to get back together with their partner and 
reevaluate their "worst decision." Then facilitate a total class 
discussion by asking these and other questions: 

— What did you find out about your "worst decision" from this 
activity? 

— What is the difference between decisions and outcomes? 

— If your decision was truly bad, how could you have made a better 
one? 

— What kinds of decisions require study and thought? 

— How can having decision-making skills help you in school? ...in 
your job? ...after high school? 
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Decisions, Decisions! 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— understand and describe how decisions are influenced. 

— develop and practice a process for effective decision 
making. 

Materials: 

writing materials for each student 

Directions: 

On the chalkboard or chart paper, copy the "Decision-Making 
Process" listed on page 78, Read through the decision-making 
steps with the students, examining each one. Here are some 
id'^as to discuss and questions to ask: 

• Knowing what is important to you and what you want to 
accomplish involves such things as likes /dislikes, values, 
and interests. Most important, it involves having goals. As 
the Cheshire Cat said to Alice: "If you don't know where 
you're going, any road will take you there." 

• You can get information by talking to people, visiting places, 
watching TV, and reading. Once you have the information, 
you must be able to evaluate it. If two people tell you to do 
opposite things, how are you going to know which is right? 
What if neither is right? 

• Look into the future. Ask yourself what would be the 
probable outcome if you chose each of the alternatives 
available. For example, what would happen if: 

— you did not go to college? 

— you never got married? 

— you dropped out of school? 

— you decided to experiment with drugs? 

— you became a professional rock singer? 

— you decided never to drink alcohol? 

— you decided not to have children? 

— How did you make your predictions? What informntion 
did you use? 
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• When you reach the decision point, don't procrastinate. If 
you've done a good job on the other steps, you can choose 
the best alternative with confidence. Remember, if you don't 
choose, someone else may choose for you. 

• Not every decision requires an action plan, but the big ones 
usually do. The decision to attend a 4-year college in an- 
other state won't come true unless you make it. And that 
means more decisions. Can you think what they are? 

Next, ask the students to go through the process for themselves. 
On a sheet of paper, have them respond as you ask the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Think of a decision that you need to make in the next month. 
Define (describe) the decision on your paper. 

2. What kinds of things that are important in your life (your 
values) might affect or be affected by this decision? 

3. What kinds of information do you have or need? 

a. things to think about 

b. people to talk to 

c. things to read 

d. things to do 

4. List your alternatives. 

5. List the advantages and disadvantages at each alternative. 

6. Now make a decision! Which alternative has the best chance 
of producing the outcome you want? 

7. Last, write a plan for putting this decision into action. List 
the steps of your plan in order of their occurrence. 

When the students have completed their decision-making 
process, ask them to choose partners and take turns sharing 
their decisions and decision-making process. 
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Discussion Questions: 

Facilitate a class discussion. Ask these and other questions: 

— What did you learn about decision-rmking from this activity? 

— What can happen if you put off making a decision? 

— Why is it important to know your interests and values when 
making decisions? 

— How can hamng goals help you make decisions? 
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The Decision-Making Process 



Here are some steps to follow when you have a 
decision to make: 

1. Recognize and define the decision to be made. 

2. Know what is important to you — your values — 
and what you want to accomplish — your goal. 

3. Study the information you have already; obtain 
and study new information, too. 

4. List all of your alternatives. 

5. List the advantages and disadvantages of each 
alternative. 

6. Make a decision. 

7. Develop a plan for carrying out your decision. 



We Can Have Enjoyable Careers! 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— recognize that many possible jobs relate to the things 
they enjoy doing. 

— identify and describe things that they can do to prepare 
for a career. 

Materials: 

A chart displaying this list of career areas: Business, Materials 
Science; Transportation; Agricultural Technology; Health; Public 
Service; Sports and Recreation; Environmental Control; Manufactur- 
ing; Communications; Music; Art. Chart paper and magic marker. 

Directions: 

Ask the students to look with you at the list of career areas. Talk 
about the careers people have in each area. Here are some 
examples: Business: word processor; Materials Science: quality 
assurance; Transportation: airline pilot; Agricultural Technol- 
ogy: farmer; Health: medical doctor; Public Service: policeman/ 
policewoman; Sports and Recreation: baseball coach; Environ- 
mental Control: city planner; Manufacturing: robotic engineer; 
Communications: newspaper reporter; Music: guitarist; Art: 
graphic designer. 

Ask the students to list five things they really like to do. Tell 
them these should be fun things that interest them a lot. Explain 
to the students that a few people decide when they are children 
or teens exactly what career they want, prepare for it, and go 
directly into it when they become adults. However, most people 
change their minds many times. And most adults change 
careers several times. So while it's not necessary for them to 
choose a career now, it is helpful to talk about the possibilities. 

Have the students brainstorm all of the possible jobs they can 
think of that relate to their recorded "likes." Ask volunteers to 
read to ihe group one thing from their list that they like to do, 



and do well. After the first person has read from his/her list, 
have the groujt^ brainstorm jobs that relate to that person's 
interest area. Record ideas on chart paper. 

Continue in this manner until jobs have been brainstormed for 
at least one item from each student's list. 

Discussion Questions: 

Ask the students: 

— How can you best prepare for a future in which you will change 
careers several times? 

— What are some things you are doing now that you could earn 
money doing as an adult? 



How Networks Work 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— understand the concept of networking as it applies to 
achieving a goal 

— describe how networking facilitates job seeking. 

Materials: 

a chart duplicating the diagram shown on page 85. 
Directions: 

Ask the students if they have ever heard the word network, and 
talk with them about its meaning. 

Show the students the chart and tell them: Here's how a network 
works: The people in Rou's 1 and 4 have wants and needs. But they 
don't even know each other. The people in Row 1 only know the people 
in Row 2. The people in Row 2 only know the people in Rows 1 and 3. 
The people in Row 3 only know the people in Rows 2 and 4. The people 
in Row 4 only know the people in Row 3. So,, in order for the people in 
Rows 1 and 4 to find each other, they have to get help from the people 
in Rows 2 and 3. 

Tell this story about the first person in Row 1: Joe wants a puppy 
so he puts the word out to a lot of people. One person he tells is Rick, 
and Rick says, "My cousin, Sallie, has a friend whose dog had puppies 
about two months ago." Joe asks Rick for Sallie' s phone number and 
calls her up. He says hello and explains tliat her cousin. Rick, is one of 
his friends. He tells her he is looking for a neio puppy, and that Rick 
said she has a friend whose dog had puppies. Sallie responds, "Yes. 
Her name is Shirley and she lives about a block from me." Joe gets 
Shirley's phone number from Sallie. Then he calls Shirley and asks if 
he can see the puppies. When he sees the puppies, he chooses one and 
takes it home. 

Everybody is happy. 

Pick five volunteers to act out the story, playing the roles of the 
four children and one pup. 



After the drama, applaud the actors. Then have new volunteers 
plan and act out the other three networks shown on the chart. 

Discussion Questions: 

After all of the dramas have been acted out, ask the students: 

— What does this activity teach us about how friends can help us 
get what we want? 

— What are some things we should say when we cov.tact people 
we don't know? 

— Hoiv can you use networking to help you get a job? 

— Do you have any ideas about how networking might help you in 
any area of school? 
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I Made a Plan and It Worked 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— describe the importance of planning to goal attainmr 

— identify steps in the planning process. 

Directions: 

Begin this session by explaining to the students that today you 
want to focus on goal setting, and how important planning is if 
you want to reach a goal. 

Ask the students to form dyads so that each student can speak 
for 2 minutes to the topic "I Made a Plan and It Worked." 
Elaborate on the topic by saying something like: Think of a thne 
when you had a task or project to complete and, rather than leave it i o 
chance, to someone else, or to a last minute rush job, you planned it 
out. Maybe you made a list of objectives — things that had to be done 
to complete the task. Or perhaps you made a "to-do" list, and- checked 
each item off as you did it. The project could have been in connection 
with a class assignment, a club fund raiser, a school election, a party, 
or just about anything. What matters here is that you thought about 
it, ai. I you developed a plan to make things turn out the way you 
wanted them to. Think it over for a minute. The topic is, "I Made a 
Plan, and It Worked." 

Discussion Questions: 

Call time after 2 minutes and have the students switch roles. 
After all students had their 2 minutes to speak, encourage a 
discussion by asking these and other questions: 

— What's the most important thing you have to know in order to make 
a plan? (your goal) 

— What happens if you try to accomplish a complicated task xvithout 
any kind of plan? 

— Whai is it like to zoork xoilh other people on a project without a 
plan? 

— How do the questions What? How? When? and Who? relate to 
planning? 

— / low do you fed lohcn you plan somctlting and your plan xvarks? 
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You Gotta Have Goals! 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— identify personal goals in a number of areas 

— develop a written action plan for one goal 

Materials: 

writing materials for each student 

Directions: 

Begin by defining what goals are. For example: A goal is an end, 
home base, the final destination, what you are aiming for. Goals can 
center on having something — clothes, a car, money — or they can 
center on achieving— finishing school, going to college, having a 
career, becoming famous, gaining knowledge and honors. 

Next, discuss with the students the difference between short- 
term and long-range goals: 

Short-term goals include making phone calls, finishing your 
homework, cleaning your room, doing your chores, or making 
plans for the weekend. Long-range goals might include plan- 
ning a trip for next summer; deciding to go to a trade school, a 
community college, or a university; saving money to buy some- 
thing special; or making some plans for your future career. 

Have each student prepare a sheet of paper like the sample at 
the end of this activity. 

When the students have prepared their sheets, have them: 

1. write one goal in each area, 

2. check whether it is a short- term or long-range goal, and 

3. write the date by which they hope to accomplish the 
goal. 

When everyone has completed this part of the activity, ask the 
students to select one goal to work on further. Have them turn 
their papers over, and write that goal at the top of the page. 



Direct the students to think of any roadblocks that might inter- 
fere with reaching the goal, and write those dowr\, too. Next, 
have the students list strategies for overcoming each roadblock. 
Walk around and offer assistance and clarification, as necessary. 

Finally, have the students describe in writing other steps that 
they must take to reach their goal, ar\d write down a completion 
date for each step. Again, circulate among the students and 
offer help where needed. 

Conclude this experience by asking the students to form dyads 
and share the goal they have been working on, alor\g with the 
roadblocks, strategies for overcomir\g the roadblocks, and 
positive steps for reaching their goal. Make sure each student 
has the chance to fully discuss his or her goal and the steps to 
achieving it. 





My Goals 

1 Short 

Goals 1 Term 


Long 
Range 


Completion 
Date 


School 










Career 










Family 










Personal 










Social 
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Improving the Study Habit 



Objectives; 

The students will: 

— learn and practice effective study habits. 

— develop and implement plans for self-improvement. 

Directions: 

Begin by asking students where and how they study. Call on 
volunteers to to share their study strategies. List particularly 
helpful or innovative ideas on the chalkboard. Tell the students 
that you are going to share some additional study tips with 
them. Explain that, if they are willing to incorporate these 
suggestions two or three at a time, they will soon be more 
successful students. Have the students take notes in their 
journals or notebooks as you present the following ideas (You 
may want to list the tips that are in bold on chart paper or a 
chalk board to make it easier for the students to understand each 
point): 

1. Plan a specific time to study for each class. Most students 
making the transition from elementary to middle /junior 
high or from middle /junior high to high school fail to 
recognize that more is expected of them. Most teachers 
assign homework on a daily basis. 

2. Study the difficult subjects first. The difficult classes 
demand more energy than the easier ones, so save the 
"light" subjects for later. 

3. Schedule short, frequent breaks during study or home- 
work sessions. Whenever possible, study for approximately 
20 minutes and take a 5-minute break; then study again for 
about 20 minutes and take another 5-minute break. We tend 
to remember better what we learn at the beginning and end 
of each study period, so create more beginnings and end- 
ings. Give your brain a break. 



Study at your best time of the day. Some of us are morning 
people and function most effectively during the early morn- 
ing hours. Others of us are most productive in the afternoon 
or evening. Study your most difficult subjects during your 
optimum time period. 



Establish a special study area. Select a place that you can 
use only for study. This should not be on your bed or near a 
television. Your body and mind are trained to respond to 
their environment. Your body has learned that a bed is a 
place for rest; your mind knows that the television is a tool 
for relaxation and entertainment. Study at a desk or table. 
Give your body the signal that it is time to study, not time to 
sleep. 



Study in a quiet place. Don't study in front of a television 
or near a Icud stereo. The majority of research clearly 
shows that the optimum way to study is in silence or with 
soft music with a slow beat — not to the accompaniment of 
TV or loud, fast-beat music. 



Avoid using the phont' during scheduled study time. If 

someone else can answer the phone, have that person take 
messages. Then, return your calls later. If you are the only 
one home, let an answering machine take the message. If 
you must answer the phone, do so with the clear intention of 
taking a brief message and/or calling back after you have 
finished studying. 

Make good use of the scheduled study time. If you haven't 
accomplished what you planned, review your actions and 
notice the ways in v.'hich you wasted time. Since we are 
creatures of habit, we tend to waste time in the same ways 
again and again. 



9. Pretend you are a "paid" student. If you were employed as 
a student, would you be earning your wages? If your breaks 
were longer than your study sessions, you would probably 
have your pay "docked," or lose your job. 

10. Push yourself to finish an assignment. Sometimes we let 
ourselves get close, but decide that we are too tired or busy 
to finish an assigiunent. If you can press yourself to finish, 
you will establish a habit of accomplishing what you set out 
to do. 

Ask the students to respond in writing to the following 
directions: 

1. Brainstorm for five minutes, listing the different ways you 
waste time. 

2. Review the list. Choose two time-wasters that you use often 
and write a note to yourself (as if you were someone else) 
about why these time wasters are so attractive to you. Ask 
yourself what you are getting out of using them, and what 
they are costing you, too. Write down your answers. 

3. Review the list again and select three time wasters that you 
are willing to reduce or eliminate. 

Discussion Questions: 

Lead a culminating discussion. Ask these and other questions: 

— Wlmt are some of your biggest time wasters? 

— Which ones are the most difficult to give up? 

— Hoio can you improve your study habits? 

— Which study tips do you plan to try? 

— Whom do you need to ask for help or support in order to earn/ ant 
i/our improved study plan? 



Time Management 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— develop an awareness of how th< 

— identify time wasters that hinder 
plish goals. 

Materials: 

writing materials for each student 

Directions: 

Direct the students to create i 
Inventory sheet by listing the time they 
the sheet and then continuing to list the 
ments (until they go to bed) down the le 
the students to record their activities ovi 
Suggest that they carry a sheet with thei 
and fill it in as they go. They may think 
recall their activities at the end of the da 
this a difficult if not impossible task. 

Ask the students to code each activii 
satisfaction they experienced. A (+) mei 
fied that the time was spent productivel 
student is not satisfied but feels the acti' 
required some amount of time. A (-) m( 
dissatisfied and believes the activity wa 

After three days, have the students I 
spent in categories such as socializing; f 
time, homework, phone calls; commutii 
employment; eating; household chores; 
watching television, reading, and listen 
recreation, such as playing tennis, bicyc 

Ask the students to judge whether c 
with the amount of time spent on each i 
ties. The next time you meet with the st 
learned about how they spent their timi 
in the future to use their time more proi 
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DaUy TO-DO 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— develop an awareness of the vali 

— write a personal TO-DO list 

Materials: 

writing materials or a copy of the TO-D 
each student 

Directions: 

Begin this session by discussing with th 
''sing a TO-DO list. Cover such benefiti 

Students who regularly make TO-DO li 
chance of accomplishing their goals. Tr 
appointments, homework assignments, 
tasks robs students of energy and atteni 
devoted to the business at hand, whethi 
computing, reading, studying, or relatii 
written, students no longer have to woi 
they merely have to train themselves to 
times a day. Making TO-DO lists also c 
tize their activities so thai the most imp 
first. 

Help the students to develop their own 
on page 100 as a model (or copy the list 
each student). Guide the students thro' 
out the first sheet m class. Fill out one ; 
Directions for filling out the TO-DO lisi 

• Remind the students of their short-i 
goals. If they havo done planning a 
goals, they will know what tasks th 
before the goal can be realized. Ha 
most immediate of these tasks on tl 
along with appointments, meetings 
assignments, etc. 
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• Discuss the prioritization pro( 
how you would prioritize the 
List," using the A, B, C metho 

In the TO-DO column, list tasks y 
the task must be completed, check 
nice to complete it today, check th 
without creating a problem, checl 
your estimate of how long each tc 
tasks. Complete your most impo: 
through the list completing the re 
prioritize the B tasks and complei 
for. When you have finished the 
column. 

Urge the students to keep their Hi 
following day, checking off each 
out that the questions at the bottc 
help them review their accomplis 

As soon as possible after the targ( 
"TO-DO List," give the students i 
experience. Reinforce them for a* 
out to do, and encourage them to 
force and reward themselves. 



study Budd 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— discuss and demonstrate the bene 
learning. 

— learn and practice effective study 

Directions: 

Begin this activity by observing that edu( 
like competition than cooperation as stuc 
grades. Yet everyone's job is easier whei 
puli together to try to ensure that school 
tion — one in which all students succeed, 
are social and generally enjoy and draw ] 
groups. Ask the students to help you brj 
benefits of working cooperatively. Quid 
on the chalkboard. Be sure to include th( 

• camaraderie and fun 

• support and encouragement 

• extra brainpower 

• incentive to stick to scheduled study 

• strength and energy when you're tirt 

• a chance to build rewarding relation; 

Ask the students to take notes while you 
for studying in groups: 

1. Studying with friends is okay if jokir 
mu;5ic, etc., does not interfere with th 
getting together, which is to study. 

2. Study groups should be limited to fo 

3. If possible, rotate the location of stuc 
home. Study outdoors occasionally ; 
If possible, have the host student pre 
lemonadt, or juice. 
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4. At the end of each meeting, clar 
meeting, the subject to be studi« 
Hold each member responsible 
materials, ready to contribute tc 

Offer these suggestions for things 

1. Test each other by asking ques 
lectures, reading assignments, 

have each group member write 
bring to each study session. Co 
everyone take the test as a way 
areas where study is needed. 

2. Practice teaching each other th 

ways to learn something is to te 
rial and have members take tur 
group on the main points relate 

3. Compare and contrast notes. I- 

his/her notes from lectures or r 
Compare the notes and use this 
which material is most importa 
down, consider it significant. / 
that is confusing. 

4. Brainstorm test questions as a 

other and comparing notes, as i 
brainstorming possible test que 
with those questions created in^ 
section of your notebook. 

Announce that you are going to coi 
study by having the students prepj 

Arbitrarily divide the class into grc 
individually, have the students eac 
related to a recent class assignment 
asking their group the questions as 
mine where the group needs to cor 
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Then have the group divide up the infon 
and assign each individual a section to tt 
following meeting. End the second sessi 
minute brainstorm of test questions cove 
ment. 

Test the class on the assigned material ai 
your usual manner. 

Discussion Questions: 

Lead a culminating discussion. Ask the 
other questions to help them debrief the 

— Uauo did you do on the test? 

— How does studying with a group compare 

— What is the most difficult part of studying 
the easiest part? ...the best part? 

— ]Nhot else have you learned about the dyn 
group? 
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Encoiiraging Ox 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— recognize and describe their owr 

— define themselves physically, em 
intellectually. 

— identify strengths, talents, and Sf 
selves and others. 

— practice methods of positive self- 

Materials: 

stop watch, timer, or watch with a secor 

Directions: 

Begin by discussing the fact that each sti 
him or herself. No one knows more abc 
dreams, feelings, and achievements of a 
individual. Explain that the students ar 
opportunity in this activity to clarify im; 
their achievements and aspirations. 

Ask the students to form dyads (groups 
you are going to announce a topic and t 
dyad will take turns speaking to the top 
While one partner is speaking, the othei 
the end of two minutes, they will switch 
timekeeper. After both partners have fi: 
topic, everyone will find a new partner 
repeated with a different topic. 

Begin the first round. Call time at the ei 
time again after 2 more minutes and tell 
new partners. 

Announce a new topic and repeat the p 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS: 

"Something I Did or Made 
"Something I Do Well That 

the Future" 
"My Favorite Hobby or Ad 
"My Favorite Subject or Cla 
"Something I Enjoy Doing 1 

of Accomplishment" 
"My Favorite Fantasy Aboi 

Life" 

"Something I'm Really Goc 
People About" 
"A Class in Which I'm Imp 

A few minutes before the end of i 
pair up again with their first dyai 
take turns briefly describing the t 
learned about 1) themselves, and 
the activity. 

Discussion Questions: 

Lead a culminating discussion. ^ 
questions: 

— W/jy is if important to talk about 

— What makes a class or project imj 

— What can you do to make more cl 

— Who is responsible for whether 01 
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Affirmat 

Objectives: 

The students will: 

— identify areas of personal str 

— develop a series of personal 

Materials: 

writing materials and/or journals o: 

Directions: 

By deliberately .affirming that they c 
dents reinforce their strengths and j 
that students are inclined to focus o 
go a step further and show students 
affirmations around skills, abilities, 
like to cultivate or improve. 

Ask the students to take out their jo 
list ten things that they do well. Tel 
that they feel good about, small or 1 
ing, pitchinff a fast ball, running, w( 
a friend, etc. 

While the students are preparing th 
write these guidelines for construct 

• Write the affirmation in the prei 
rather than "I will... ." 

• Be specific. For example, if gyn 
in which areas of gymnastics yc 
parallel bars, rings, free style, el 

• Repeat each affirmation often, 
the attribute or performing the 

Circulate throughout the class and 
tive descriptions of skills, where ne 
been completed, ask the students t( 
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their list, and to wnrite an affirmation for 
discuss the guidelines that are written o; 
some examples such as, "I enjoy reading 
dancer." or "I'm a good friend." Next h 
• things they would like to do better . Pre 
such as improving math skills, public sp 
friends, or playing a musical instrument 
complete ask tiie students to choose two 
to write an affirmation for each one. Rei 
if they already hav e the skdll or ability. ] 
as, "Math comes easily to me," "\ am pc 
when speaking to a group/' or "I make 

Have the students get together in dyads 
delivering their affirmations aloud and i 
the students to coach and encourage eac 
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Success Bomba 



Objectives: 

The students will: 

— recognize and describe their ow: 

— define themselves physically, ec 
intellectually. 

— identify strengths, talents, and s 
selves and others. 

— practice methods of positive sell 

Materials: 

journals or notebooks and 12 small self- 
student 

Directions: 

Begin this session by asking the studeni 
they have had. Remind them that their 
successes, one after another, year after ] 
that you would like them to look back e 
many things they have learned and ach 
or notebooks, have the students list five 
before the age of 5. When this list is coi 
four things they accomplish between 5 
achievements between 8 and 11. Then, 
ments between 11 and 13 and, finally, tl 
13 and the present (modify these instru 
range of the group). Have the students 
complete their lists. Allow about 15 mi 
appear to be having trouble thinking of 
couple of minutes and talk with the ent 
examples as leaning to: walk, talk, dress, u 
problem-solve, read, write, lave; ride a hike, sk 
play Softball, volleyball, soccer, basketball; coo, 
computer, be a friend, join an organization; ea 
certificate; learn to type, baby-sit, drive a car. 

When the students have completed the: 
groups of four or five. Give 12 small, b 
to each student. 
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Direct the students to take turns de 
ments to the other members of thei 
explain: Tell your group why you picl 
Explain how you felt about them at tht 
they are particularly meaningful to yo 
share, the other members ofyourgrou] 
describe positive things about you bast 
For example, the first person's labels v 
energetic," "musically talented," and 
person will look directly at you, tell yo 
each label, and stick the labels in your 
members of your group will then take i 
their success labels in the same nianne 
in your group (total of four), you luill 
journal (notebook). A second person i 
reading his or her successes and being 
person will be the target, and so on un 
"bombarded." 

Circulate and assist the groups, as 
dents are expected to enjoy the exe 
appreciate its seriousness and do r 
teasing or put-downs. If you obsei 
third person {"She is industrious ai 
a "target," stop the person and hel 
statement in the second person ("^ 
energetic"). 

Discussion Questions: 

— How do you feel after doing this ex 

— What did you learn about yourself 
group? 

— How did you decide luhich accomp 

— Why do you suppose we spend so t 
failures and deficiencies luhen zuc / 

— What can you do luith your list so 
you of your successes? 
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Achievement I 
Follow-up b 
Summary i 

Using the information provid 
Achievement Potential Survey and 
gained about yourself, review ei 
achievement factors and place a: 
appropriate Asset, Barrier, or C( 
where you are NOW in your pei 
compare your ratings with your 
Sheet and, in the last column, in 
your rating now is in a positive 
(Barrier to Concern, Concern to 
negative (-) direction (Asset to C 
Barrier, etc.), or no change (C). 
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Part I. Can I do well in school? 




Asj 


1. Academic Ability 




2. Current Knowledge 




3. Past Experiences 




4. Study Skills 




5. Learning Style 




6. Seeing Connections 




Part II. Do I really want to do well 




Asi 


7. General Mood 




8. Health 




9. FeeLngs About Achievement 




10. Life/Career Goals 




11. Impressing Others 




12. Risking Failure 




13. Tackling Unpleasant Tasks 




14. Sticking With a Problem 




15. Time Spent on Homework 
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Part III. What effect have my family ar 
achievement? 




Asset 


16. Family's Expectations 




17. Famil/s Support 




18. Friends' Expectations 




19. Friends' Support 




Part rV. How "inviting" is my school? 




Asset 


20. Difficulty of School Work 




21. Nature of Assignments 




22. Teachers' Expectations 




23. Teachers' Support 




24. School Resources 




25. School Climate 




26. Extracurricular Activities 
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\CnViriES FOR COUNSEU^G 
- ISDERACUIEVERS 



Conventional wisdom has it that the way to achieve more is to study 
harder — ^put in longer hours and avoid the distraction of other people. 
Research suggests something different — study smarter, not necessarily 
harder, and use other students as a support group. This book provides 
teachers and counselors with tools they need to help students improve both 
their perceptions of themselves as achievers and their ability to apply 
effective learning strategies. 

Students determine what's right about their achievement and where they 
can make improvements by completing and scoring the Adiievement 
Potential Survey. They check their interpretative and prescriptive skills 
by discussing relevant Simulated Case Histories. They enhance their 
ability and motivation to achieve by participating in Individual and 
Group Activities that focus on these topic areas: 

• Being Comfortable in School 

• Getting Along with Others 

• Asking for and Getting Help 
•Goal Setting 

• Decision Making and Problem Solving 

• Career Exploration 
•Study Skills 

• Self-esteem and Personal Strengths 
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